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A VISIT IN THE COUNTRY. 
{Continued.] 


‘* Well, Harry,” continued Lucy, ‘‘ have you 


had apples enough? Because I am in a hurry to 
hear more about your doings at uncle John’s.” 

‘* Yes, Ihave had enough. But what do you 
want to hear? You must ask me questions, or 
else I can’t tell.” 

‘* Oh, if that is all, I can ask you questions in 
plenty. If you spent the mornings in making 
hay, what did you do in the afternoons?” 

‘* Why, not always the same things, but we 
generally spent them out of doors in some way. 
Sometimes we went off to the woods and staid 
there till it was dark, sometimes down to the pond, 
and sometimes to the orchard, to help gather the 
apples and pears.” 

‘* T suppose you liked that best, didn’t you?” 

‘* No, I liked going to the woods best; it was 
cooler there, and after we got tired with our hot 
morning’s work, it was quite comfortable, | assure 
you, to lie under the trees, and hear the continued 
buzz of the insects, and now and then a leaf drop- 
ping, while everything else was still. I wished 

ou were there, a great many times, Lucy.” 

‘**So did I wish I was; but next summer, you 
know, I am going.” 

‘¢ Then after tea, we used to go up to the arbor 
at the top of the hill just behind the house, and sit 
there and see the sunset.” 

‘*We? Who do you mean by we?” 

‘* Oh, all of us; uncle John, and aunt Mary, 
and cousin Mary, and sometimes Willy and Fan- 
ny, though they generally went to bed soon after 
tea.” 

‘*T declare, I forgot all about them. 
of children are they?” 

‘*Oh, very good. Willy, especially, is the 
queerest little fellow you ever saw; he was all the 
time making us laugh by the funny things he said.” 

‘* What sort of things—can’t you remember 
any?” 

‘* Yes, I remember one. 
just speak plain.” 

‘© No, I don’t know any thing about him.” 

‘* Well, no matter, he can’t, at any rate, and 
yet he prays every night.” 

‘* What, really prays? I suppose you mean he 
says his prayers after somebody else.” 

‘* Yes; but besides that, uncle John has taught 
him, so that he sometimes asks for things all him- 
self. The other day his little plate got broken, 
and pretty soon after, aunt Mary saw him take 
the two pieces and lean them up ayainst each 
other, as if they were kneeling, and heard him 
say, ‘Oh Lord, bless this itty plate, cause it is 
broke.’ ” 

‘* Well, was there ever?” said Lucy laughing, 


What sort 


You know he can but 





and at the same time looking as if she thought it 
almost wrong to be amused by any thing connect- 
ed with aserious subject. *‘ That is the very fun- 
niest thing I ever heard. Poor child! I suppose 
he expected the pieces would join together again.” 

‘* Yes, I suppose he did.” 

‘* Well, now go cn,” resumed Lucy after a 
pause, ‘‘ what did you do in the arbor?” 

‘© Oh we ialked; sometimes uncle John told us 
stories; and by the way—he says that I need to 
learn the same lesson which it cost him so much 
to learn when he was a boy; and what do you 
think it is?” 

** 7 don’t know, I’m sure, what is it?” 

** To say no.” 

‘*To say no? 
easy enough,” 

‘** Yes, easy enough sometimes, but to say it in 
the right place, is the thing.” 

** Well, what ts the right place?” 

‘‘Why, when any body wants you todo anything 
that is wrong, you know; or if not exactly wrong, 
something that is foolish, or that it is not best to 
do, on the whole; if you are urged very much, 
you know it is hard to refuse. I cannot bear to 
have anybody teaze me so;” he added with energy. 

‘© Yes, you lost your kite by it, last summer, 
you know.” 

‘* To be sure, I shall not forget that, in a hur- 
ry; and it was my telling uncle John about that, 
which made him tell me that I needed to learn to 
say no. He said that he had known many an 
otherwise fine character ruined for want of this 
power, and indeed that a young man could not 
possibly escape the temptations of the world with- 
out it.” 

‘* Very true, indeed,” said Harry’s father, en- 
ergetically. ‘‘ Some people do not know how to 
say yes; and this makes them disagreeable com- 
panions; but as far as their own safety is concern- 
ed, it is far better not to know how to say yes, 
than not to know how to say no.” 

**Yes Sir, I knew you thought so, and I told 
uncle John what you had said to me about it.” 

‘*T am glad you remembered it, my son, and 
now it is time for you and Lucy to go to bed. 
Good night.” 


Why I should think that was 
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WICKEDNESS IN HIGH PLACES, 

The history of a certain female is recorded: in 
Scripture, who possessed great influence ingthe 
country where she dwelt. This influence was ex- 
erted altogether for bad purposes. The mischief 
she did was incalculable. 

This individual was a ‘‘ king’s daughter.” She 
was also during her life the wife of a king; the 
mother of two kings and a queen; mother-in-law 
of a king, and grandmother of a king. These 
persons were extremely wickeds Most, if not all 
of them became so through her teaching and ex- 
ample. Not one good trait of character did she 
exhibit, nor is a single praiseworthy action record- 
ed to her honor. She was proud, envious, licen- 
tious, covetous, malicious, cruel; and an abomi- 
nable idolator. Though of royal blood, and con- 
nected with royalty in a variety of ways, yet her 
death was ingloricus, and even her remains were 
denied interment. 

Jezebel was a ‘‘king’s daughter.” Her father 
was Ethbaal, king of the Zidonians, Because she 
was a king’s daughter, therefore it was in her 
power to do much good or much harm. There 
were multitudes to observe her conduct, and copy 





her example. This we call influence. There 
were the companions of her youth, and younger 
brothers and sisters perhaps, and servants too, 
and even the lower orders of her father’s people 
to look upon the deportment of this daughter of 
the king, and feel that it must be right. And even 
the parents themselves, as they advanced in age, 
would be quite likely, as parents now are, to be 
influenced by one, whom they had trained and 
educated. 

Jezebel was educated no doubt after the best 
manner of the kingdom, and of the time in which 
she dwelt. This circumstance would greatly in- 
crease the amount of her influence; added to that, 
she seems to have possessed naturally strong 
powers of mind. These powers, if rightly direct- 
ed, and this education might have made Jezebel a 
valuable woman, but alas! she seems never to 
have learned self-control. She grew up covetous, 
malignant and cruel. Being a heathen, a wor- 
shipper of idols, the will of Jehovah was not re- 
garded. Of course her influence was wholly bad, 
but it ended not with the circle in which her early 
years were passed. 

Jezebel was the wife of a king. 
ried to Ahab, king of Israel. Transplanted from a 
heathen soil to flourish in the chosen kingdom of 
God, her influence was not diminished, nor was it 
less disastrous. Previous to this ill-fated alliance, 
though the Israelites had greatly departed from 
the pure worship of Jehovah, yet they. had not 
been guilty of the abominations of heathenism. 
But now Baal and Astarte were among their chosen 
deities. The prophets of the Lord were slain in 
great numbers. The life of the holy and venera- 
ble Elijah was sought, because he dared reprove 
the hateful wickedness of Ahab and Jezebel. 
Priests and prophets of false gods were entertain- 
ed at the royal table. Jehovah was dishonored 
and idolatry prevailed. It was said of Ahab that 
‘*there was none like unto him which did sell 
himself to work wickedness in the sight of the 
Lord, whom Jezebel his wife stirred up.” 

Jezebel was mother of two kings. On the death 
of Ahab, her son Ahaziah became king. He was 
no better than his father, Scripture says, ‘* He 
walked in the ways of his father, and in the way 
of his mother.”” His mother’s influence no doubt, 
made him what he was. Like others, he might 
have avoided the wickedness of his father, had his 
mother trained his early years to the knowledge of 
God and the practise of holiness. 

After a reign of one year he was succeeded by 
Jehoram, another son of Jezebel. He also did 
wickedly, but not like his father and his mother. 
It is not easy to understand why Jehoram was less 
wicked than his parents and elder brother. Per- 
haps he had heard the threat of the Almighty, 
‘*that evil should come upon the house of Ahab, 
and that his posterity should be cut off.” It may 
be he was afraid. 

Jezebel was mother-in-law of a king. Her 
daughter Athaliah became the wife of Jehoram, 
king of Judah. The daughter followed in the 
steps of the mother. Jehoram was the son of a 
pious father, the king of a powerful and peaceful 
nation. It would seem that his reign might have 
been prosperous and happy. But he forsook the 
counsels of his father, and ‘‘ walked in the ways 
of the kings of Israel as did the house of Ahab.” 
The reason assigned is, that the daughter of Ahab 
was his wife. His reign was unfortunate, and at 
his death it was remarked, ‘‘ he departed without 
being desired.” O what an evil to have been 
‘* son-in law to the house of Ahab.” 

Jezebel was grandmother to a king. This king 
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his dog at hand, soon appeared to be asleep. 
Shortly, he heard voices. Two young Indians 
entered, bearing a stag upon a pole, threw down 
their burden, and then helped themselves largely 
to whiskey. The woman, whom he perceived 
was their mother, took them to a corner of the 
room, where they held a conversation. Then she 
took a large carving knife, went to the grindstone 
and sharpened it. He saw her pour on water, 
and labor with the knife till she was covered with 
perspiration. Having finished the business of 
sharpening the knife, she approached her sons, 
now staggering from intoxication, and said, ‘‘ that 
will soon settle him. Boys, kill him, and then for 
the watch.”” He then turned silently round, 
cocked his gun, looked towards his dog, and was 
ready to kill the first one that should offer to in- 
jure him. At length the woman began slowly to 
approach him, while her sons were to attack the 
wounded Indian. But a kind Providence interpos- 
ed. Suddenly the door opened, and there enter- 
ed two robust travellers with arms. The gentle- 
man sprung upon his feet, told his story in a mo- 
ment, and without delay, the woman and her two 
sons were secured. The poor wounded Indian 
danced for joy.. Much of the night was spent by 
the strangers in relating to each other their trials 
and their deliverances. The day dawned, and 
having punished the murderous Indians as they 
thought they deserved, they went on their way re- 
joicing. R. E. 
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WHAT WILL BECOME OF PROFANE SWEARERS 
WHEN THEY DIE ? 

My young friends, do you often think of this? 
Do you remember what the Bible says upon this 
subject? If you do, you doubtless desire never to 
take the name of the great God in vain; and if any 
of your friends or acquaintances are in the habit 
of swearing, you will feel very much grieved,:you 
will earnestly desire to do something, which will 
induce them to abandon this great sin and prepare 
for heaven. Has any one of you a father who is 
in the habit of using profane language? if so, you 
must sincerely wish him to renounce this useless, 
disgraceful, soul-destroying practice, and become 
a good man; and for your encouragement I will 
now relate to you the following interesting fact. 
A few years ago a pious man held a religious 
meeting (in N. J.) in a house owned by a profane 
swearer; in the course of his exhortation the 
speaker said, ‘‘ I have often thought when read- 
ing the account of the rich man and Lazarus, that 
the rich man must have been a great swearer, and 
that his tongue, that unruly member which he had 
used in uttering profane language, was on this ac- 
count particularly punished; for we read that he 
cried for a drop of water to cool his tongue, it be- 
ing tormented in flame.” Hearing this, a little 
daughter of the profane man placed himself behind 
the door and began to weep bitterly. Her father, 
hearing the noise, went to his child to learn the 
cause and to quiet her; ‘‘ My daughter, said he, 
why do you weep so and disturb the meeting?” 
at first she made no reply; but being pressed for 
an answer at length said, ‘‘ Father, you hear what 
Mr. C. says about the rich man, I am afraid you 
also will go to hell, because you swear every day.” 
The father now tried more than before to hush the 
child, but all in vain. At last he told her if she 
would leave off crying, he would not swear any 


more. ‘* Well,” said she, ‘‘ if you will promise 
never to swear again, then I will quit.” He re- 
newed the promise, and the child was still. Afterf 


the meeting she seemed almost frantic with joy, 
came to her mother and exultingly said, ‘‘ Ah 
mother, I know something, and father knows some- 
thing.” ‘‘ Well, my child, what is it? come, tell 
me.” ‘‘ Ah,” said the little girl, ‘*I know and 
father knows,” and continued to manifest. her joy. 
At last she came and whispered to her mother 
that her father had promised to swear no more. 
The father kept his promise; he was never heard 











to utter an oath after that evening. The unex- 
pected reproof he received from his child deeply 
impressed his mind, and brought him seriously to 
reflect upon the consequences of profane swear- 
ing and the many other follies of his life. With 
the aid of God’s spirit on his heart he soon’became 
a humble penitent; reformed his life, joined the 
church, is now a ruling elder, and a burning and 
shining light in the place where he resides. L. D. 
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THREE LESSONS. 

Some time ago, three authors, who were fathers, 
each wrote a book for young people. The book 
of the first was like a sermon, so grave that young 
people would not read it. The book of the sec- 
ond was full of merriment, and every young per- 
son that read it,liked it, but it did no one any good. 
The book of the third was profitable, and yet 
cheerful, so that it was of more real service than 
the other two put together. Wisdom and cheer- 
fulness should go hand in hand in the instruction 
of young people. 

Three mothers of different dispositions had 
each, on a particular occasion, to give their chil- 
dren some medicine in a powder. The first in- 
sisted that her children should take the physic 
without sweetmeat of any kind, not even allowing 
them any thing to take after it. In consequence 
of this, she could not prevail on her young people 
totake it atall. Thenext mother supplied her little 
ones so abundantly with sweetmeat, that it did 
them more harm than the medicine did them good. 
The third mother, more considerate and prudent 
than the others, mixed the sweet and disagreeable 
so properly together, that her children took it 
willingly, and it did them all the good that»was 
desired. Even in so trifling a thing as adminis- 
tering medicine, severity and indulgence should 
be avoided; affection, mingled .with prudence, 
will be found more serviceable. 

Robert, George, and Alfred, three boys that I 
knew, were very much alike, and there was but a 
little difference in their age. They spent a week 
at my house, and I took them to be agreeable, 
well-behaved boys. The first morning it was a 
sharp frost, as it had been, indeed, for a morning 
or two before; so I told them they might go and 
slide on the great pond, if they would keep away 
from the flood-gate. I knew the part near the 
flood-gate to be dangerous; for the water kept 
running out of the pool there, and the ice was 
very thin. Well, to the pond they went; but 
when I followed to see if they were safe, there was 
Robert making a slide on the very part where I 
told him not to go; George was walking sullenly 
by the side of the pool, not so much as sliding at 
all, because I had forbidden him to venture on the 
dangerous part; while Alfred was cheerfully en- 
joying himself on a capital long slide on a safe 
part of the pool. In atwinkling Robert plunged 
under the water, for the ice broke; and it was as 
much as J could do to save his life. I was quite 
satisfied, the moment I came to the side of the 
pool, that Alfred was a lad of integrity, and that 
his two brothers were not to be trusted. Those 
who are disobedient in trifles, are never worthy of 
confidence in things of importance. 

I have now told you about three fathers, three 
mothers, and three children, and shall feel disap- 





pointed, indeed, if you do not get, at least, three 


good lessons from what you have read. 











SABBATH ‘SOHOOL. 





THE LITTLE GIRL WHO WAS TURNED OUT OF 
DOORS FOR PRAYING. 

In the year 1830, or 31, there was a young la- 
dy from Vermont residing in New York city. 
She attached herself to the Duane St. Society. 
From a desire to be a laborer in the vineyard of 
the Lord, she joined herself to the Sabbath School 
of that society, as ateacher. In examining the 
little charge committed to her care, she discover- 
ed one anxious for the salvation of her soul, although 





she was but ten years of age. In pointing her to 
the Saviour, the tear of penitence was seen to 
flow, which deeply interested the teacher in her 
behalf. 

The teacher found on inquiry, that both the fa- 
ther and mother of the little girl were intemper- 
ate, and that no assistance in leading the child to 
Christ, could be expected from them. 

That kind Redeemer who suffered little chil- 
dren to come to him, soon became precious to her, 
and she loved prayer, and began to pray at home. 
As soon as this was discovered by her parents, 
they forbade her to pray in the house! Driven 
from the house, the dear child resorted to a wood 
pile in a back yard, and behind that, she lifted her 
heart to her heavenly Father, pleading that her 
parents, although unkind to her, might neverthe- 
less experience the blessing of God, and that ai- 
though they had forbidden her to pray, that they 
might themselves feel the need of prayer. Her 
father discovered this retreat, and in much anger 
forbade her praying there. She continued how- 
ever, to pray, upon which her parents thrust her 
out into the streets, and forbade her entering the 
house! They did this, probably, upon the suppo- 
sition that, as there was no place to which she 
could resort, she would give up praying; but this, 
this dear lamb of the Saviour’s flock could not do. 
Banished from home, and turned out upon the 
wide world by those who should have cherished, 
protected, and encouraged her, what could this lit- 
tle child, of the tender age of ten years, do? To 
whom could she go? 

Under these afflictive and trying circumstances, 
she resorted to her Sabbath School teacher, and 
gave her an account of all that had transpired. 
That night, her teacher and a fellow teacher, and 
the little girl, joined in prayer, and wrestled ail 
night, that God would take the work into his own 
hand. ‘‘ It was truly melting,” said her teach r 
‘to hear this amiable and lovely child plead for her 
parents.” 

In the morning the two teachers advised her to 
go home and see how her parents would receive 
her. She went, and was much surprised to be 
kindly received. That evening she invited her fa- 
ther and mother to go to a prayer meeting which 
she had attended, and to her great surprise and 
joy, they accepted her invitation. While in meet- 
ing that evening, or during the interval which 
elapsed from her ejectment from home, the Spirit 
of God had fastened conviction upon their hearts, 
and when the invitation was given that evening for 
all who desired the prayers of God’s children to 
present themselves at the altar, they were the first 
who presented themselves; and before a week, 
they both rejoiced with their little daughter, whom 
they had recently so cruelly persecuted. They 
sought an interest in Christ, and God for Christ’s 
sake, forgave their sins. 

Two years after this event, the teacher, then re- 
siding in Vermont, received a letter from the lead- 
er of the class to which the parents of this child 
belonged, stating that they continued to follow on 
to know the Lord, and were living to his glory. 

The above deeply interesting relation was given 
by the teacher herself, at a Sabbath School prayer 
meeting at Bennett St. Church in this city, about 
a year since, and was listened to with intense in- 
terest. Its truth may be relied upon.—Herald. 





NATURAL HISTORY. _ 





A STORY FOR BOYS. 


_ The Galena Gazette of Nov. 14, says, ‘‘ On the 
morning of the 3d inst, Alfred Brunson Clark, 
eleven years old, grandson of Rev. A. Brunson, 
went out on the Prairie, (du Chien,) to hunt for 
cows. He had four dogs with him, and seeing two 
wolves, he hissed them on, and gave chase. One 
of the wolves was pursued by the dogs to a*rock 
on the side of the bluff, some 150 feet up the steep 
acclivity, where he took refuge in a crevice, 
whence the dogs could not oust him. ~The lad 
following close upon the dogs, and seeing the sit- 
uation of the wolf, and unwilling to lose the game, 
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tied pes horse to a tree, and by the aid of the|“ trust in the Lord Jehovab, for in him is everlasting 


bushes, clambered up the steep hill side, to a shelf 
of the rock, on which the wolf travelled to his re- 
treat. One end of the shelf came to the sideling 
ground, while the other, 10 or 12 feet distant, 1s 
8 or 10 feet from it. The shelf is about 12 or 15 
inches wide, and overhangs it like a cornice, the 
space between the shelf and projection being only 
about 17 inches. On this shelf the boy crawled 
on his hands and knees to the crevice in which the 
wolf had stowed himself away, and finding his tail 
hanging out, and having no weapon whatever to 
kill him with, he laid hold of his tajl and pulled 
back. As soon as he could, the wolf turned and 
snapped at his hand; to avoid which the boy 
tumbled him off the shelf; when the dogs seized 
him before he reached the ground, and a tumbling, 
rolling-over fight ensued to the foot of the hill. 
The boy, in the meantime, backed out of his dan- 
gerous position till he could nearly reach the 
ground, with his hands holding to shelf, from 
whence he fell, feet foremost, and hurried down to 
the place of slaughter. When he reached the 
dogs, the wolf was not quite dead, and to aid in 
this matter, he laid his head upon a rock, and 
with aclub finished the work of death upon his 
prey. The next thing was to get him home as a 
trophy of his victory. The wolf was one of the 
largest and fattest kind of prairie wolves, and too 
heavy for a lad of his size to place upon the horse; 
but to overcome this difficulty, he dragged the 
wolf to a rock, and placing his booty across the 
horse, and mounting behind it, he rode home in 
as much triumph as the elder Putnam did with the 
wolf he killed in her den. If Putnam’s wolf was 
the largest and the most difficult to be got at, his 
age, and his being armed for the fight, gave him 
advantage over a lad of 11 years of age, and with- 
out weapons, which would probably render the 
cases very nearly parallel. ‘ 

Another youthful exploit.—A young lad of about 
the same age of the above, lately rescued a com- 
panion, who having broken through the ice, was in 
great danger of being drowned. He nobly plung- 
ed into the water and held up his little drowning 
companion, till the smaller ones that were with 
them could go for help; and they were both res- 
cued, with difficulty, nearly exhausted, and very 
near perishing. 

Now, boys, which do you think, was the most 
noble exploit, that of the lad who perilled his life 
in the killiag of a worthless wolf, or of him who 
ran a greater risk in the rescuing from drowning 
of a fellow being? Which act, do you think, was 
the most laudable and praise-worthy—and which 
would afford one the. most comfortable reflection 
in after life? Be swift to do good, but be not am- 


bitious of adventurous and vain exploits. 
[Amherst Cabinet. 
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MARKS OF A FOOL.--No. 4. 
FOOLS ARE SELF-CONFIDENT. 

Self-confidence is a mark of a fool. Solomon says, 
‘* He that trusteth in his own heart is a fool.” Why 
is he a fool? Because “‘the heart is deceitful above 
all things;” and if he trusts in it, he will be in great 
danger of being deceived. Who has not made 
solemn resolutions of amendment; and in the first 
hour of temptation, found his own heart with the 
tempter? Who is there that cannot say, “‘ How often 
has this wretched heart deceived me?” Is he not, 
then, very foolish, who trusts it again? The heartis 
compared to a castle, and Christ, to the strong man 
armed, who comes and drives out bis foes, and takes 
possession of it. But after Satan has been driven 
out, he will not give up, till he has done every thing 
in his power to rec6ver his lost possessions. Here 
is the weak spot that he will first attack. If he can 
get the young convert to trust in his own heart, he is 
sure to bring him into difficulty; for there is a traitor 
there, who will deliver up the castle if he can. But, 
in whom shall we trust? The Bible tells us to 





strength.” So long as the young convert leans upon 
the arm of his Saviour, he will be safe. But the mo- 
ment he attempts to go alone, like the tottering in- 
fant, he will be sure to fall. 


INFIDELS AND MOCKERS ARE FOOLS. 

They are fools, who try to persuade themselves 
that there is no God, no heaven, no hell; and so 
make a mock at sin. What good can it do them, to 
deceive themselves? ‘The fool hath said in his 
heart—‘ no Gop!” That is, he wishes there were 
no God. He does not believe it. There is a God, 
and he will find it awfully true, in a little while, 
when his soul comes to stand undressed before him. 
He wishes there were no God and no hell; and then 
he could take his fill of sin, and never fear. But 
how foolish. What good will it do him to wish so? 

He cannot alter it. Tuere 1s a Gop. Tuere is 
A HELL. And he will surely find it true, to his sor- 
row, if he goes on in sin. Heisa fool. Fools also 
“make a mock at sin.” They sin against the Great 
God, and then make sport of it. They glory in their 
shame. . Did you never hear a boy relating his wick- 
ed pranks to his companions, with satisfaction and 
delight? Did you never hear them joining in the 
sport, and laughing and making merry, at this wick- 
ed cunning? They were making mock atsin. They 
were fools. 


A FOOLISH CHOICE. 
They are fools, Who choose their porlion in this 


life. ‘There was @rich man, who had a great deal 
of land, which brought forth plentifully; and he had 
so much grain and fruit that he did know where to 
putthem. At last he thought he would tear down 
his barns, and build larger ones; and when he got 
them full, then he would say to his soul, ‘‘ Soul, thou 
hast much goods laid up for many years; take thine 
ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” But God said unto 
him, “ ‘Thou fool! this night thy soul shall be requir- 
ed of thee; thea whose shall*those things be, which 
thou hast proyided?” Don’t you think he was a 
fool? He knéw that he must die; and he knew not 
how soon; yet, as he had much goods laid up for 
many years, he had nothing to do but to eat, drink, 
and be merry. But how is it with you? Are you 
not making great calculations about what you will 
do, when you grow up to be a man or a woman? 
Do you not think more about this, than you do about 
God, and eternity, and your immortal soul? Do you 
not think more of having a portion in this world than 
in the world to come? Yet, this life is short—very 
short. Eternity is long—very long. How much 
larger is the milky way in the sky than the light of a 
candle? Yet that bears no comparison with the dif- 
ference between time and eternity. Time is very 
short. Eternity has no end. How foolish then to 
labor and toil and wear out your strength, to obtain a 
portion in this life, while you give no thought to the 
life to come. 








VARIETY. 








Written for the Youth's Companion. 
Leaving the World. 


A few years ago, several young people were con- 
versing about the easiest mode of leaving the world; 
whether by drowning, freezing, or the like. A girl 
of fifteen being asked how she should choose to die, 
replied, “I wish to die the death of the righteous!” 
This was an admirable reply, and showed that. she 
had thought of the importance of being prepared for 
a happy death. It is of but little consequence when, 
where, or by what means we die, if we only die the 
death of the righteous; yet we cannot expect this, un- 
less we live the life of the righteous, unless we love 
and obey the Saviour from the heart. L. D. 

—— 
Love Your Enemies. 

A very little girl, who read her Bible, frequent- 
ly gave evidence of her desire to obey ‘its pre- 
cepts. One day she came delighted to her mother, 
showing some plums which a friend had given her. 





The mother answered, ‘‘ she was very kind, and has 
given youa great many.” ‘*Yes,” said the child, ‘“‘very 
indeed; and she gave me more than these, but | have 
given some away.” ‘The mother asked to whom she 
had given them, when the child replied, “I gave 
them to a girl who pushes me off the path, and makes 
faces at me.” Being asked why she gave then to 
her, she answered, ‘“‘ Because I thought that would 
make her know that I wished to be kind to her, and 
she will not perhaps be unkind and rude to me again.” 
How well did this little girl obey the divine directions, 
Love your enemies, and overcome evil with good! 
Lovely example! how worthy of imitation! Youth- 
ful reader, go thou and do likewise. 
— 
Advantages of Secret Prayer. 


The blessed Saviour has commanded us to pray in 
secret, and has told us that our Father who seeth in 
secret shall reward us openly. Those who do this in 
a proper manner are often rewarded in this world. 
God gives them many answers to their humble re- 
quests. I wish at this time to call your attention to 
one of the many advantages resulting from such 
a practice; and perhaps some little girl, whose moth- 
er is not pious, will, by reading this, be encouraged to 
pray for the mother’s conversion to God. What [ 
have to say is, about a little girl who was in the habit 
of secret prayer. She was watched by her mother, 
who, on finding her thus engaged, was led to reflect 
upon her own neglect of duty, became convinced that 
she was a sinner, prayed for her own long-neglected 
soul, and has since become a praying woman—a use- 
ful and happy Christian. How great must have been 
the joy of this little praying girl! and O how happy 
will they be when they meet in heaven! L. D. 


i — 
The Great Bulli at Tanjore. 


I will just tell you one short story of the poor idol 
aters in India. In the fort at Tanjore, there is a very 
large Pagoda, surrounded by a vast court, where 
stands an immense black bull made of stone. ‘The 
cunning Brahmins say, and the poor natives believe, 
that this bull fell down from heaven a long time ago, 
as a little calf it grew every year, till at last it reach- 
ed its present immense s ze. But when the English 
conquered India, then ‘ Bull so very sorry it could 
grow no more.” 

[Letter from a Missionary, dated Aug. 30, 1839. 








POETRY. 








Written for the Youth's aeeee. 

WILLIAM AND ROBERT. 
One cold, frosty morn in December, I trow, 
W hen the streams were all ice, the meadows all snow, 
The sun peeping in with his clear, rosy beams, 
On William and Robert, waked each from his dreams. 
A glorious morning, said William for fun, 
Look Bob on the windows, what Jack Frost has done; 
I?ll be dressed in a minute, and down d’ye see, 
To do what my mother is wanting of me. 
And then for the sport; come Bob, out of bed, 
After breakfast I’ll try my famous, new sled; 
My lessons, I’m glad, I can say every line, 
Hurra then for play, till the school-bell rings nine. 
So blewing his fingers, away William ran, 
And straight to his labor, as smart as a man; 
Till his errands were done, and breakfast was o’er, 
Then with satchel and sled he hied from the door. 


While poor, lazy Robert, still tucked in his bed, 

Of washing and dressing could think but with dread; 
Poor boy! truly his was a pitiful fate, 

Obliged to get up, and his breakfast to eat. 

Well, after a while he came moping down stairs; 
Halfdressed ,and unwashed,and pans Baste his prayers; 
His breakfast was spoiled, his fingers were froze, 
And Jack as he said had been nipping his nose. 
Then as to his work, why his mother must wait, 
Whoever had thought of its being so late? 

It sure should be done when from school he returned; 
But now, ah! his lessons were yet to be learned. 

But alas for his lessons, for Robert alas, 

With warming and fretting the sly minutes pass, 
Till forth be must go when the merry bell chimed, 
With the lore ’neath his arm, but none in his mind. 
Ashamed and affrighted, with loitering pace, 

He arrived just to take the tardy one’s place; 

When peevish and cross, and now really cold, 

Not a word of his lessons by him could be told. 

So disgraced to his hooks poor Robert was sent, 

And away to his seat he complainingly went, 

‘Fo learn from the shouts of his playmates out-doors, 


The folly of wasting the bright morning hours. ‘C. 
Salem, Jan. 28, 1840, 
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